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BELIEF IN UNOBSERVED CONTEMPORARY REALITY: 
A REALISTIC EXPERIENTIAL ANALYSIS 


1. Prefatory. Correct statement of the meaning of belief in 
independent reality is an ultimate objective of realistic epistemol- 
ogy. The present paper is written from the conviction that C. I. 
Lewis’s careful pragmatist analysis of such belief is now the 
promising point of departure for work toward this objective. In- 
dependent reality is, however, a pretty wide area. I shall here 
concentrate on what pragmatists and their critics have alike most 
neglected—our belief in a reality which is temporally present but 
spatially absent. 

The Lewisian conception which I accept as my starting point is 
this:—objective belief (by which I mean only belief entertained as 
belief in an existent object or matter of fact) always transcends 
present sense experience, and the only vehicles capable of ex- 
pressing the transcendent qualitative content of the belief without 
transcending sense experience altogether are conditional judgments 
of what I (or someone like me) would experience under different 
conditions. Such judgments, I note, may be formed in other 
tenses than the future. My belief that there is now a desk in the 
room next door (for simplicity’s sake, I take the room for granted) 
seems to include judgments of the sort that is conveyed by the 
present contrary-to-fact conditional sentence, ‘‘If I were now ob- 
serving the room next door, I should in all probability be having 
the experience meant by ‘seeing a desk.’’’ If examination shows 
that analysis of the belief in counterfactual terms requires the ap- 
parently trivial addition of this non-predictive element, the result 
will be a new theory of objective belief, realistic in a sense addi- 
tional to that in which Lewis’s is, and not predominantly pragmatic. 
The present paper is only a presentation, compressed within the 
limits of a single article, of the main points concerning this realistic 
position. The reader will perceive that when the non-futural 
imagination is admitted to partnership with anticipation, many 
topics require a full, fresh discussion. 


2. General Features of the Present Contrary-to-Fact 1 Condi- 
tional Judgment of Sense Experience. I certainly attach some 


1The adjective, ‘‘contrary-to-fact,’’ will hereafter be omitted, on the 
understanding that the reader will supply it throughout. 
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meaning—and I do not mean an ‘‘emotive’’ meaning—to sentences 
which assert that if I were observing elsewhere I should in al] 
probability be having such-and-such sense experience. And what 
a sentence of this kind expresses may rightly be called a judgment, 
For what it says is that one sort of experience, rather than another, 
would be had under the condition which it mentions. My asser. 
tion is in some degree warranted, or unwarranted, by the past 
experience in the light of which I make it. I allow that what I say, 
however well warranted, may be false, even if this falsity is not in 
fact discovered, and is discoverable only indirectly and in part. 
Indirectly, the truth of my assertion is testable—in my illustration, 
by walking next door, or by receiving a report from someone who 
has just been there. Finally, to make a hypothetical statement 
of this type is to assert a believed-in consequence of some supposed 
objective fact—the real existence of the desk—, just as certain 
predictions of possible experience assert other consequences thereof. 

Still, I do not think that the present conditional belongs in any 
of the three classes of empirical statements distinguished by Lewis? 
It does not, like an ‘‘expressive statement’’ (statement of appear- 
ance), report a presented datum. Unlike a ‘‘non-terminating 
judgment,’’ it affirms no objective reality, but only a relation be- 
tween two hypothetical experiences. And it does not fit his descrip- 
tion of ‘‘terminating judgments,’’ for they ‘‘represent some predic- 
tion of further possible experience,’’ decisively testable. Their 
virtue of being determinable as true or false by the actual occur- 
rence of a single experience-event, it entirely lacks. It is not, in 
and of itself, a confirming judgment, but one which might be pro- 
gressively confirmed; the assessment of its truth is no more 
terminatable than is that of a non-terminating judgment. It 
would, then, be something of a contradiction in terms to classify 
present conditionals as a special, not directly verifiable, species of 
‘‘terminating’’ judgments. We shall see that they resemble 
terminating judgments more in form than in function. 

Someone is sure to suggest that the meaning of the present con- 
ditional is not cognitive, but merely pictorial. I take it that the 
critic’s only means for dismissing an assertion as non-cognitive is a 
proof that it is in no way arguable. But the warrantability and 
indirect verifiability of the present conditional assure its argua- 
bility. We should, furthermore, notice that a large part of the 
significance of what an observer sees—especially in the laboratory, 
but outside as well—relates to its contrast with his notion of what 
he would see if he were doing something else, or were in a different 


2An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (Carus Lectures; hereafter 
cited as AKV), Open Court Publishing Company, La Salle, Ill., Ch. VII, $5. 
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place. If this notion cannot be somewhat cognitive, that sig- 
nificance cannot be. Also, when I think of a changing object, I do 
not usually estimate the proper time for operations on it, do not 
insert a date into the antecedent of my hypothetical prediction, 
without imagining in what state I should find the object if I were 
observing it now; without confidence in the cognitive character of 
that step, planning would be severely handicapped, and often im- 
possible. It would be a strange person who should always think 
only in the future tense whenever he thought in sensory terms of 
an absent thing. 


3. “‘Verifiability’’ and ‘Possible Experience.’’ Some ‘‘verifia- 
bility’? by some ‘‘possible experience’’ is essential to empirical 
meaning. It is important to be sure of the senses in which these 
terms are applicable to belief in unobserved contemporary reality. 
To gain a satisfactory conception of the matter, we need only turn 
to Lewis’s Eastern Division Presidential Address of 1933 and re- 
lieve the position he expounded there of certain emphases. 

From the point of view of knowledge, he said, ‘‘ ‘verifiable’ 
connotes the possibility of actually satisfying the conditions of 
verification. Or, to put it otherwise, verifiability may be taken 
to require ‘possible experience’ as conditioned by the actual.’’* A 
“possible experience’’ that was nowise conditioned by the actual 
would not, I conceive, be a possibility in any sense; every possibility 
is provided, ultimately, by something that is actual. The minimal 
sense of ‘‘possible experience’’ which I require for meaning is that 
in which the experience is not necessarily conditioned by my here- 
and-now predicament, nor by anything which imagination can 
transcend—by nothing that is actual at the moment of entertaining 
a belief, other than my actual ability to recognize what I am be- 
lieving in, if I should or could find myself in position to observe it. 
Lewis, characteristically, has expressed this fundamental require- 
ment of empirical meaning in futurally oriented terms: you must 
be ‘‘somehow prepared to recognize the factuality you assert.’” 
I would point out that as I entertain my belief in a desk next door, 
my ability to recognize a desk is an ability which I can imagine 
myself exercising now, and might actually be exercising now, were 
I now there. Thus both the present and future conditional judg- 
ments formulate imaginary verifications. Each exhibits some 
meaningfulness for my belief in the desk, in the only sense in which 
verifiability is requisite to empirical meaning. 

8 Lewis, ‘‘Experience and Meaning’’ (hereafter cited as ‘‘E & M’’), 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XLIII (1934), p. 141. Italics in text. 


4‘“Some Logical Considerations Concerning the Mental,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXVIII (1941), p. 232. My italics. 
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In the Address of 1933 Lewis argued the irrelevance, to mean- 
ing, of predicaments which prevent assurance of truth. He gave 
three illustrations. The first was immortality, as an hypothesis 
about our future experience. The second: ‘‘If all minds should 
disappear from the universe, the stars would still go on in their 
courses.’’ This hypothesis ‘‘we can only express or envisage . . , 


in terms of what any mind like ours would experience if, contrary — 


to hypothesis, any mind should be there. . . . Imagination is suf. 
ficient for empirical meaning, though it requires perception for 
verification.’*> I would adopt the principle that ‘‘imagination is 
sufficient for meaning.’’ But I cannot seriously believe that, as 
presenting the ‘‘possible experience’? which meaning demands, 
envisagement of what I should be seeing if, contrary to hypothesis, 
I were now next door, is in any way inferior to envisagement of 
what I think I may experience after my death, or of the stars which 
a mind like mine would perceive under the condition Lewis 
specified. The third illustration was our universal belief in other 
selves. Not only did Lewis offer no reference to future experience 
to constitute the empirical meaning of this belief; he compared 
‘‘the two cases of your toothache now and my [anticipated] tooth- 
ache tomorrow,’’ with the following result: 

Your pain I can never verify. But when I assert that you are not an auto- 
maton, I can envisage what I mean—and what makes the difference between 
the truth and falsity of my assertion—because I can imagine your pain, as 
distinct from all I can literally experience of you, just as I can imagine my own 


future pain, as distinct from the experience in which I now imagine it. [‘‘E 
& M,’’ p. 146.] 


A non-futural envisagement is here given its rightful status—on a 
par with the anticipation of ‘‘further experience.”’ 

The reader may think it a self-contradiction to insist on ad- 
mitting as ‘‘possible experience’’ that which is ex hypothesi im- 
possible of occurrence. But there is no contradiction in saying 
that what is impossible in one respect is possible in another. We 
do it every day, for the meaning of ‘‘ possibility’’ is always selective 
and factorial, and its use may be very hypothetical. A judgment 
that some factor, F,, provides a possibility of A does not, if true, 
become false—still less, devoid of meaning—when I discover that 
another factor, F,, prohibits A. (I simply make the further judg- 
ment that, relative to F, plus F,, A is not possible). Thus I can 
say that the desk next door provides possibilities of experience for 
me, no matter what condition or position I am actually in. Other- 
wise I should not be believing that the desk and I are independent 


5‘*E & M,’’ pp. 143f. Italics in text. 
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yariables in determining my experience or non-experience of it—I 
should not be believing in its ‘‘independent existence.’’ 


4, Supposed Difficulties Concerning Imagining. The concep- 
tion of objective belief which is suggested in the present paper 
emphasizes the fact that man is an imaginative animal. An 
obstacle which, for many philosophers, stands in the way of grant- 
ing to this fact its full importance, is the tendency to limit imagina- 
tion to reportable imagery (usually visual). But however weak 
or overspecialized this or that adult’s imagery may be—or be 
thought to be—it will remain true that he is capable of meaning 
distinctive properties of absent things by hypothetically addressing 
his various powers of perceptual recognition to the absent. This 
empirical supposing (which is not yet understood in its psycho- 
logical details) is the act which I refer to when I write of ‘‘imagin- 
ing,’’ ‘‘envisaging,’’ and even ‘‘picturing”’ or ‘‘representing,’’ and 
when I take the position that imagination is necessary and sufficient 
for empirical meaning. 

A fact which may be felt as a second difficulty is this: I do not 
consciously picture myself in the doorway looking at that desk. 
What exists next door—or on another continent—is not indeed 
determined by any relation of it to any mind. But to think of 
what exists or may exist there, the mind must ‘‘travel,’’ as we say; 
and (in imagination) carry its eyes and ears along, if it is to at- 
tribute any sense characters to its physically distant object. If we 
leave the judgments which I am discussing out of our analysis, we 
fail to recognize explicitly the fact that the mind travels and knows 
that it travels, and an essential fact about its baggage. 

I would not, then, accept a doctrine of unsensed sense-data 
whose existence is categorically affirmable. Neither would I allow 
that empirical supposing signifies any characters which transcend 
sense experience in general. But space is lacking to develop the 
differences between these realist doctrines and the position I am 
sketching. I would merely ask the reader to consider that when 
we take the non-futural imagination seriously we need no longer 
follow pragmatism’s strategy of relying wholly on the representa- 
tion of future experience, in order to avoid in the analysis of mean- 
ingful belief the cul-de-sac typical of representative theories of 
knowledge. 


5. Lewis’s Analysis; Time and Space. Lewis does not appeal to 
present conditional judgments in his analysis of belief in the un- 
observed ; but, like the rest of us, neither does he confine himself 
literally to future experience. He appears to interpret a belief 
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“‘that there is a room next door with a desk and blackboard in it,” 
as meaning that 


If at any time (while this room continues to exist), a normal observer, AB, 


should put himself in position to observe this room, A.B. would have the kind 
of experience meant by ‘observing a room with a desk and a blackboard.’ , , , 
[This] is to be construed as a hypothetical statement which is general; holding 
for any observer and for any time (so long as the reality to be verified con- 
tinues to exist). ... [Thus] it is true for some observer and some time 
(A.B. now) for which its hypothesis is false.¢ 


Lewis’s discussions—of knowing, invariably, and of meaning, 
usually—center upon the idea of a probability-relation between the 
moment of knowing and ‘‘further experience’’ which can be got 
by choosing some alternative of action. And on page 20 of his 
Carus Lectures, observability at will is said to be what is meant by 
attributing existence to an unobserved side of a house. Hence I 
interpret his ‘‘general’’ judgment, above, as a hypothetical predic. 
tion which has been doubly generalized. The observability at will, 
wherein I am to find the meaning of my belief, refers not just to my 
possible action, but to that of ‘‘any observer.’? And temporally, 
Lewis allows the moment, to which the hypothetical observation is 
future, to be any moment in the existence of the desk. His “‘gen- 
eral’’ judgment may fairly be called a floating hypothetical pre- 
diction. 

Thus the belief-element on which I would insist and which is 
directly expressible in present conditional judgments, appears to 
be included in Lewis’s analysis. But if that is so, he gives it no 
special significance ; whereas when I inspect my belief in the desk 
next door I find a present-tensed component of meaning which does 
have a special significance. Lewis’s analysis fits the most obvious 
feature of his illustration very well; I easily find myself thinking in 
the manner he describes whenever I think of the enduring existence 
of a relatively permanent unperceived object. Our problem is of 
course not confined to that sort of existence; the answer to it should 
apply equally well to belief in the reality of a transient con- 
temporary process or an extremely short-lived thing. But what- 
ever may be emphasized by the particular case, I find that whenever 
I do think of unobserved present existence I can catch my thought 
turning in a different direction—not over an imagined period of 
time, but across imagined space. What I on any occasion denote 
by ‘‘the external world’’ always includes a unique temporal slab— 
Whitehead’s ‘‘duration’’—comprising whatever is happening, or 
existing, anywhere now. It is true that if I want to gain useful 


6 AKV, pp. 224f. Lewis’s position in Mind and the World-Order, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1929 (hereafter cited as MWO), appears to have been the same; ef. p. 642. 
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verifiable knowledge of anything I must think in terms of a stretch 
of time, and use some concept of persistence. But I am here in- 
vestigating the content and structure of my externally directed 
empirical meaning—the whole of that meaning—rather than the 
conditions of knowledge. The crucial discovery is that when I 
mean a now-event or now-existent I do not think of it only as one 
part among, and codrdinate with, other parts of the life-history of 
an object. I find myself in the immediate moment, here-now; I 
assume, willy-nilly, that something is there-now; and I say that 
desk-existence is what I have reason to believe is there-now. I say 
this in the language of sense experience by asserting a present 
eontrary-to-fact conditional judgment, and can say it in no other 
way. 

I would not labor the obvious, familiar fact that the pertinent 
meaning of ‘‘now’’ can only be intuitively apprehended. What I 
would insist upon is the application of this fact to our conception 
of spatially absent contemporary reality. There is no escaping it. 
This ostensive now, with its net of here-there relations, must be in 
my mind as a reference-point when I think of the time during which 
the desk ‘‘continues to exist.’’ Only thus can I understand Lewis’s 
word, ‘‘continwes,’’ or apply the conceptual scheme of clock time 
unequivocally to concrete existence. 

This spatial direction of reference (which co-exists with the 
temporal one in my mind) is the crux of our topic, and its recogni- 
tion will define the watershed between a realistic epistemology and 
an essential strand of pragmatism. For all of the absent con- 
temporary world falls outside the area which action can in any way 
touch.” Though speculation about the genesis of our mental equip- 
ment is risky, it would be plausible to say that an infant’s idea of 
the thing next door is an anticipation of the vision and the feel 
which he can get by crawling in a certain direction. But we have 
no reason to conclude that my idea of the absent thing has only 
such meaning as can be expressed in anticipatory terms—whether 
the anticipation be mine or that of a supposititious observer, A.B. 
The truth in the pragmatist doctrine that the world I conceive and 
believe in is bigger than the content of my actual experience just 
because I am an active being, must be supplemented by giving par- 
ticular credit to the fact that I was so active in infancy, and a 
unique credit to my adult human concept of space. Undoubtedly, 
the pragmatist takes the operation of this concept for granted; for 
all that he explicitly says, his analysis of everyday beliefs could be 


7 This area may be called the causal future. That is the important mean- 
ing of ‘‘future’’ in the present paper. 
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just as true in a spaceless world—were such a world conceivable— 
as in the world in which I conceive myself to be living: 






































6. Meaning and Action. When I take my mind across space 
in imagining contemporary things, I do not envisage a physical 
movement—instantaneous or otherwise—into their neighborhood, 
nor any process of getting ready to carry out a test. The anteced. 
ent of the present conditional judgment is antecedent in a different 
way from that which obtains in a hypothetical prediction. Its 
supposal is that I find myself in a position to perceive, and in the 
condition (e.g., eyes open and focused, hand stretched forth to make 
contact) which according to my past experience (for that guides 
my mental process without being asked) is necessary to perceive, 
the absent object. The activity-conditions of that condition, the 
means-end continuum of real life, are ignored; this part of our 
imaginative faculty is quite un-Deweyan.® The envisagement of 
unobserved contemporary reality, as expressible in a present condi- 
tional judgment of experience, is an occupation of a creature who 
has made at least a slight pause in his perceivings, doings, and 
plannings. He imagines the distant world in terms of what he 
would probably perceive thereof if he did not first have to do some- 
thing. 

If the reader doubts that the reference to appropriate routines 
of action, characteristic of hypothetical predictions of experience, 
can thus be absent, I would ask him to carefully consult a variety 
of his own acts of imagining. Let him also note the general point 
that imagination of the possible universally supposes the absence 
of some condition or other which limits one’s actual experience, 
either temporarily or permanently. As Lewis has written, ‘‘Tak- 
ing my limitations severely enough, any possibility can be ruled 
out except the actuality.’’ And ‘‘the nature of possibility in gen- 
eral’’ is this, that ‘‘We transcend our own limitations in terms of 
what we should or might experience if—.’’ In ascribing objective 
reality to anything, we always affirm some such possibility. For- 
tunately—as Lewis further insisted—‘‘There is no limit to the 
number and kind of restrictions on human experience which we 
can thus speculatively transcend.’’*° All this seems to me literally 
true. But if there is really ‘‘no limit,’’ the dependence of & 
specified sort of perception on a specified plan of action must be 
included among the restrictions which our thought of possibilities 


8 This does not, however, render the conclusion certain. 

® This description also applies whenever one idly addresses his mind to the 
past or the future without either practical or verificatory intent. 
10 The quotations in this paragraph are from MWO, pp. 182f. 
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may transcend in some ways of conceiving realities. The conclu- 
sion is that some ideas concerning fact are not ‘‘plans of action.”’ 
Here lies both the limitation and the great utility of non-futural 
imagining. We need to—and do—empirically conceive and be- 
lieve in dated realities which, as dated, lie beyond the horizon of 
our sensation and possible action. 

The fact that I have in my mind a knowledge of various practiced 
ways of testing belief in various types of objects made plausible 
the view (which I take to be Lewis’s) that the meaning of my 
belief in the desk next door must consist of just that general knowl- 
edge together with a specification of the particular space-time rela- 
tion which obtains between tester and object in this case; in other 
words, that the belief is composed of a specific element and a gen- 
eral element which is a floating hypothetical prediction. My 
discovery of a space-oriented mode of representation which omits 
reference to preparatory precedures, to times other than this 
specious present, and to time-intervals not contained therein, leads 
me to say instead that the general element—the notion of an 
imaginary recognition of a desk at some time and place—is actually 
broad enough to include room for this mode of representation also. 
The duality which reflects the actual purposes and functions of my 
belief, however, will be a duality between present and future condi- 
tional judgments. The exposition of this fact requires another 
Section. 


7. Two Components of Belief in Unobserved Reality. The con- 
clusion to be recommended is that two distinct components co-exist 
in the specific empirical meaning of my belief that there is now a 
desk in the room next door. One, expressible in future conditional 
judgments of experience (which are generalizable into floating 
hypothetical predictions), is anticipatory, verificatory, referent 
to possible action. The other, imaginative but not anticipatory 
nor referent to action, indirectly and partly verifiable but never 
verifying, is expressible in present conditional judgments of ex- 
perience. These two components of my meaning are required by 
two fundamental interests of mine—one, in predicting what my 
future experience would be if I should act in this or that manner 
(which acts test my belief), the other, in envisaging how things 
are, sense-picturing the world’s happenings. 

Neither of these two components may be omitted from a faithful 
account of my belief. The most that can be said is that the degree 
to which my concern with future experience dominates my con- 
scious thought of the desk is a psychological variable, and that the 
extent to which I consciously think of the desk in the manner which 
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a present conditional judgment expresses varies inversely with 
this. But that is only a matter of fluctuation in the focus of at. 
tention, whereas the meaning of my belief is constituted by its 
overall intention; neither component is confined to the judgments 
which I consciously frame. I intend the belief to be about a 
definite object in nature whose existence might affect me, and to be 
capable of being somewhat evidenced in the future. Thereby, I 
am required to affirm some possibilities for future experience and 
to exclude others. At the same time, my belief affirms something 
about what my experience would now be if I were now observing 
the room next door. Otherwise I would falsely say that I believe 
nothing about an absent contemporary thing save that it houses 
various potentialities for the future. In fact, my belief is con- 
structed to apply to a world which I have learned to regard as 
always continuing in time, and always spread out in space. My 
belief is that of an active being, and of an envisaging being. 

Some philosophers will oppose this doctrine of a dual meaning 
with the suggestion that the meaning of a present conditional 
judgment of experience is itself to be reduced to, or translated into, 
the series of hypothetical predictions whose truth would verify it. 
We must be clear as to what, if anything, demands this reduction, 
and whether it would eliminate anything essential. In the light 
of the foregoing pages, we may say at once that the reduction is 
not demanded by the mere requirement that the present conditional 
judgment have an empirical meaning. And we may see in this 
proposal an illustration of the general truth that every call to 
reduce to other terms what anyone finds himself concretely and 
specifically thinking, is dictated by some interest which is held to 
be supreme. In this case it is the interest in verifiability. Why 
should I trim down my meaning for its sake, abandoning the 
ineluctable differences which we have found between present and 
future conditional judgments? I ought to, if further knowledge 
is my only object; or if the entire intention of my belief in the 
unobserved existent was to assert what experiences I can get or 
should avoid. But these hypotheses about my intention are false. 

I do not deny having an interest in finding for my present condi- 
tional judgments such verification as certain future conditionals, 
when tested, may bestow upon them. But this is accurately ex- 
pressed in terms of the doctrine of the dual meaning of an objec- 
tive belief: each component has its own meaning, which is not 
abandoned for the other. The two are connected, but not identified, 
by my use in both of one four-dimensional schema of space-time, 
with here-now as its origin of codrdinates; by my use of the general 
notion mentioned at the close of the preceding Section; and by the 
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various beliefs which warrant the pertinent inferences from present 
to future. 

Some analysts, taking a leaf from Lewis’s discussion of proposi- 
tions about the past,’ may suggest (1) that although ‘‘now’’ does 
not mean ‘‘then,’’ nor ‘‘the present’’ mean any future event, the 
intenstonal meaning of a statement about present fact is wholly 
given by hypothetical statements about future experience, and (2) 
that only intensional meaning is in point. Neither half of this 
proposal seems correct. The primary question in the present 
paper’? concerns meaning as denotation: is the empirical object, 
denoted by my idea of the desk, a temporally extended pattern of 
possible future experience* only? Or does this pattern, as I think, 
include the data of certain hypothetical present experiences? 

According to Lewis’s definition, the intension of a proposition 


eg, es rs, re ee ee ery ge eS ee ethene 


y comprises whatever the proposition entails, and nothing else. I see 
no reason to challenge this; but it gives the judgment, that if I 
g were now observing the room next door I should probably be having 
1 the experience of seeing a desk, as much right as any future condi- 
, tional has to be included in the intensional meaning of the asserted 
: proposition, ‘‘There is now a desk next door.’’ And this inclusion 
l, cannot be accomplished vicariously : the logical test of intensional 
t equivalence with one or more future conditionals—mutual de- 
s ducibility and identity of logical consequences—will fail. The 
i probability which is an intrinsic element ** in a future conditional 
8 judgment must be less than that in the corresponding present 
0 conditional, in proportion to the recognized danger that the out- 
d come of future tests may be affected by unanticipated occurrences 
0 between now and then. All I can conclude with assurance about 
y the logical equivalence of these two types of conditionals is that 
e what the present conditional entails concerning future experience 
d is identical with what one or more future conditionals state. It 
je should, indeed, have been immediately obvious that I have on my 
le hands a temporal gap which no logical device can close. The gap 


would simply be ignored if I were to declare that the intensional 
meaning of an objective belief includes only those entailments 
which specify future experiences. And I should thereby impose 


s, a serious limitation on that identification of the intensional mean- 
K- ings of our terms with our explicit and implicit intentions in using 
C- them, which ought to be the foundation of every naturalistic theory 
ot of meaning. 

: 11 AKV, Ch. VII, §10. 

1 12 As in Lewis’s ‘‘E & M’’ (see n. 6, p. 131, therein). 


13 Cf. Lewis, MWO, p. 37. 
1€ 14 Lewis has, quite rightly, insisted on this: AKV, p. 250. 
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8. Meaning, Belief, and Knowledge. All meaning is imaging. 
tive, and can take liberties with space and time. Whatever can be 
meant, may be made the subject of a meaningful belief. But 
factual knowledge is a further achievement, limited by the very 
space-time restrictions which meaningful belief may transcend— 
These are the broad, elementary facts of the general subject before 
us in this final Section. 

Not wishing to deny what is tautologically true, I am bound to 
agree with Lewis that an objective belief is verifiable knowledge 
only as it is analyzable into hypothetical predictions. But I have 
indicated dissent from his doctrine that the meaning of the belief 
coincides with that verifiability—despite the fact that he is careful 
to include in this meaning the verifications which might be made 
by ‘‘supposititious observers’’ like A.B. The trouble is that there 
are two kinds of supposititious observers: those who don’t but 
might observe, and those who, because of the brute fact of space- 
time, cannot in any eventuality observe. The difference is im. 
mediately and invariably grasped by any sane mind as it entertains 
a belief in some thing or event. Within the realm of empirical 
meaning, or possible experience, we are aware of a line, continually 
drawn for each of us by space-time, between what might be called 
“‘space-time possibilities’’ and ‘‘space-time impossibilities.’’ In his 
Carus Lectures Lewis appears to keep his analysis on the hither side 
of this line (A.B. might be in the room next door) ; and this, though 
necessary when analyzing knowledge and (with a qualification to 
be explained) when analyzing the meaning of what we know, is 
unjustified in the analysis of meaningful belief. That meaning, as 
I have argued, is to be identified with all the criteria by which the 
believer, in all imaginable circumstances, would recognize, and so 
verify, what he believes in; that some of these recognitions are 
space-time impossibilities, is irrelevant to the question of meaning. 
The objection that such ‘‘criteria’’ are the very ideas which aren’t 
criteria because they cannot in fact be used to decide any question, 
wrongly construes them as criteria of ascertainable truth, and 
brings out my point: the imaginative use of criteria which in the 
realm of actual experience are unusable, is characteristic of human 
mentality. The rascally human believer has the ineradicable habit 
of imagining himself in places and times where, as he knows at 
the time, he cannot possibly be, getting verifying experiences which 
space-time never permits him (nor, perhaps, anyone else) to get. 
This will be embarrassing to the philosopher only if he is so strictly 
a theorist of knowledge that he has determined to analyze belief 
entirely in terms of the verifiability of its claims, without first of 
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all looking at it naturalistically, as something which happens to 
happen. 

Thus one significance of the unique place of present conditional 
judgments in my belief that there is now a desk next door is that 
what I meaningfully believe outruns what I can hope to know— 
outruns the verifications which I could hope to make even if I 
faced a future in which, by magic, it was possible to perform ‘‘all 
possible verifying tests.’’ 

As here sketched, the basic distinction between the empirically 
meaningful and the empirically knowable suggests several further 
conclusions. Let me call attention to five of these, without pre- 
tending to argue them out. 


(1) When I consider the application of the notion of truth to 
objective beliefs, I see that the range for its meaningful application 
is the whole range of meaningful belief, not the narrower range of 
verifiable knowledge. The possibility of being true is imaginatively 
attributed to the proposition in the very entertaining of its 
empirically meaningful content; and this primary meaning of 
“true’’ covers the whole of that content. When I suppose that 
my belief in the desk next door is true, I suppose positive results 
for all possible tests, present as well as futural. The notion of 
determinable or ascertainable truth, of ‘‘true’’ as representing a 
verdict to which I can look forward, is another, narrower notion. 
For that, the predication of ‘‘objectivity’’ is better suited; for this 
word is naturally used to mean that some suspicion of subjective 
illusion can be met by subsequent tests. Distinguishing, then, be- 
tween a term which is strictly epistemological and one (‘‘true’’) 
which is not, I should say that everything that I mean by the 
objectivity of my envisagement of a desk next door, but not every- 
thing that I mean by its truth, is contained in hypothetical predic- 
tions. 


(2) Consider the standing puzzle of where in experience to find 
a distinction between the meaning of an assertion and the prospec- 
tive evidence of its truth. Is not the judgment, ‘‘If I were now 
observing the room next door, I would probably be getting the par- 
ticular sort of visual experience which I call ‘seeing a desk,’ ’’ an 
example of precisely what in terms of sense experience I most di- 
rectly assert when I affirm my belief in the desk? This judgment 
is incompletely confirmable by, but not identifiable with (a point 
essential to the distinction sought) any or all of the hypothetical 
predictions which are implicit in my belief and may be said to 
comprise what it indirectly asserts. Thus the desired distinetion 
is found within the total meaning of the objective belief, and lies 
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between types of judgment which specify ‘‘possible experience,” 
in two different but clear senses of that phrase, one of which ig 
extraneous to the verification of the belief. (The principle of this 
distinction obtains also for belief in some past event, as a distinction 
between the past conditional judgments which state what would 
have been observed, and the terminating judgments which can 
verify the belief. And the direct meaning of a belief about the 
present state of an observed thing refers to the positive results of 
all imaginable present observations of that thing which are not 
being made, plus the observation that is made (which, being also 
evidence, plays in this case a double role). Finally, the direct 
meaning of my belief that a person whom I see barking his shin 
feels pain, is expressible in empathic conditional judgments; the 
antecedent of such a judgment states a special type of space-time 
impossibility ; but the evidence for my belief consists wholly of 
obtained or obtainable first-person experiences." 

We may say, in general, that all meaning is prior to knowing; 
that predictive meaning is prior to knowing but not to knowability 
in future, with which it coincides; and that non-predictive meaning 
is prior to the very question of knowability. When I believe in 
absent reality, the non-predictive meaning comes first to my mind; 
and must, else that to which I fasten the prospects of future 
verification would itself have no empirical meaning for me. 


(3) Some readers of Lewis wrongly label his analysis of belief 
in objective reality a hypotheticalized Berkeleianism. In fact, 
Lewis’ s position is that the world is made up of things which are 
infinitely specific individuals, quite inexhaustible by either our 
percepts or our concepts. What dictates his translation of beliefs 
into hypothetical predictions of sense experience is the strictly 
epistemological, and quite undeniable, consideration that only such 
experience can tell anyone whether what he believes concerning any 
specific property of the individual is true: experience is the final 
ratio cognoscendt. The context of my discussions is a similar 
conviction about things.**® And the reader will now see that my 
going beyond Lewis may be understood in this way :—Since I in- 
sist on the independence of theory of meaning from theory of 
knowledge, I would shift attention to another, prior motive which 
compels translation of objective belief into conditional judgments 

151 agree with Lewis’s suggestion (revising his earlier view) that belief 
in other selves may, indirectly, be highly confirmed. See his paper, ‘‘Some 
Logical Considerations Concerning the Mental,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XXXVIII 
(1941), pp. 232f. 

16 For an elaboration of it the reader is referred to my paper, ‘‘The Con- 
cept of the Individual,’’ Methodos, Vol. V (1953), No. 18, pp. 155-174. 
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such translations can specify the content of a mere conception of 
any specific property of an individual thing: they exhibit our 
specific meanings. 


(4) We must not forget that in an objective belief as here 
analyzed, the component which can contribute nothing to verifica- 
tion (and does not need to, in order to be meaningful) is nonethe- 
less partly and indirectly verifiable by the predictive component 
of the belief. Indeed, it is unlikely that we can frame any supposi- 
tion in empirical terms which is incapable of being eventually and 
to some extent indirectly verified or falsified. Hence fear that the 
inclusion of present conditional judgments in analysis of belief in 
the absent desk commits me to ‘‘unknowable reality,’’ would be 
baseless. 


(5) As this last point suggests, we must not be tempted to use 
the difference between knowledge and meaningful belief as a flat 
dichotomy. When we consider the warrant, by past experience, 
which our present and future conditional judgments may enjoy, 
it is plain that the former stand under no special handicap. Be- 
hind this present moment lies my past experience. In this moment, 
as in every conscious present, the stream of my empirical believing 
branches out. Some of it interprets in the light of the past what 
I now see or hear or touch; some of it goes forward into anticipa- 
tion of possible future experience; and some addresses itself to the 
now but not here, either in perfunctory acknowledgment or in a 
more or less concentrated imaginative contemplation. The as- 
serted content of this third part has connections with my past 
experience which in some degree make the present conditional judg- 
ments which express it rationally credible (or incredible, as the 
case may be). Since the justification of a judgment by past ex- 
perience is independent of the judgment’s verification by future 
experience,’” the non-futural empirical content of my belief about 
an absent thing cannot, however sharply I may dissociate it from 
future verification, be on that account called an unwarranted ele- 
ment in the belief. In short, it is neither postulate nor animal 
faith, and though not ‘‘objective empirical knowledge’’ in the full 
sense of the term, is not entirely undeserving of the name of knowl- 
edge. Rather, it is that partial and not normally isolated knowl- 
edge which judges the present beyond in the light of past experi- 
ence. Past conditional judgments of experience may express a 
similar empirical knowledge of the permanent temporal beyond. 


17 A fundamental fact, which Lewis has emphasized: AKV, Ch. IX, §1. 
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This topic has suffered from the preoccupation of the schools 
of empiricist epistemology in recent decades with the perceptual 
situation. Pragmatists have concentrated attention on one type 
of denotative meaning. In Lewis’s words, it ‘‘is vested in a process 
which characteristically begins with something given and ends with 
something done—in the operation which translates a presented 
datum into an instrument of prediction and control.’’?® I would 
ask the reader if he does not also find in his mind a process which 
characteristically begins with imaginative attention to something 
mot given, and uses past experience to draw an empirical picture 
of the not given. If he wishes, he may use this picture in his aims 
at prediction and control: it is useful. But it also fulfills a desire 
to portray and contemplate absent reality for the sake of portray- 
ing and contemplating it. Finally, if in his delineation he is aware 
of the instruction of his past experience, and uses this instruction 
without making gross omissions or invalid inferences from past to 
present, he may somewhat enjoy the satisfaction of knowing this 
absent reality for the pleasure of knowing it. 

There is a permanent contrast between this and knowing in the 
sense intended by Lewis when he writes, ‘‘To know is to apprehend 
the future as qualified by values which action may realize,’’ or the 
similar sense that was usually intended by Dewey.’® Philosophers 
who believe that ordinary human knowing exhibits, as at least a 
part of its functioning, a self-justifying effort to apprehend how 
things are, would do well to fasten on the empirical but non-futural 
activities of the imagination. I think that that is the root in human 
nature of such efforts—or at least a root, and one the recognition 
of which is essential to empirical and naturalistic realism. 


Victor LOWE 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
NOTE ON AYER’S CONCEPTION OF NEGATION 


A. J. Ayer, in his discussion of negation, makes a number of 
valuable points, especially with reference to the influence of 
language upon our concept of negation; but at the end, it seems 
to me, he falls into the very pit against which he has put up signs 


18‘¢Pragmatism and Current Thought,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXVII 
(1930), p. 246. 

19 Lewis AKV, Ch. I, $1; and see his review of Dewey’s The Quest for 
Certainty, this JourNaL, Vol. XXVII (1930), pp. 14-25. 
1 Ayer, ‘‘Negation,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLIX (1952), pp. 797 ff. 
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of warning. A large part of his discussion is apparently aimed 
at showing the futility of trying to define a negative proposition as 
one which contains such English words as not, no, nothing, etc., or 
the corresponding words in other languages. One of his best ex- 
amples is the statement—apparently affirmative in form and in 
essence—that Mt. Everest is the highest mountain in the world, 
which, as he perceptively notes, is logically equivalent to the propo- 
sition—apparently negative in form and in essence—that there is 
no mountain in the world which is as high as Mt. Everest. 

But after considering and refining Professor Quine’s conception 
of negation as that which makes a true statement false and a false 
statement true, Ayer regrets that this conception ‘‘allows us only 
to determine with respect to any pair of statements whether or 
not one is the negative of the other,’’ and he asks, despairingly, 
“Can we really go no further than this?’’? He then proceeds 
to go further and, in doing so, sets up a criterion for affirmativeness 
which is evidently motivated by the linguistically based desire to 
be able to say definitely of any proposition whether it is affirmative 
or negative. He says of it, ‘‘I think that the results which are 
yielded by this criterion agree fairly closely with the assessment 
of statements, as affirmative or negative, that one would intuitively 
make.’’ § 

But the criterion which he proposes (of two directly contra- 
dictory statements, that that one is affirmative which is ‘‘more 
specific’) involves, as Ayer candidly puts it, ‘‘certain anomalies,’’ 
including (1) cases in which what we would intuitively call affirma- 
tive is negative under the criterion and (2) cases in which a 
proposition is neither affirmative nor negative.‘ 

If it is agreed that the linguistic trap or pit is to be avoided, 
that is, that in defining a term we should conform to actual usage 
only insofar as we can do so without sacrificing precision, then it 
would seem otiose to say of Quine’s definition, as refined by Ayer, 
“Can we really go no further than this?’’ If, however, some 
gesture of accommodation to usage is felt to be desirable, it is pos- 
sible to make such a gesture without going so far as to involve 
oneself in all the anomalies which Ayer recognizes in his own ges- 
ture. The desired accommodation could be achieved by introducing 
the notion—which is recognized by ordinary usage—of ‘‘context.’’ 
We could translate the refined Quine definition into non-technical 
language by saying that a proposition is affirmative or negative 
depending on its context; more particularly, by saying of any 

2 Ibid., p. 802. 


3 Ibid., p. 814. 
4 Ibid. 
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proposition (such as ‘‘this liquid is colorless’’) that it is negative 
in the context of its direct contradictory (‘‘this liquid has ecolor”’ 
or ‘‘this liquid is not colorless’’) and affirmative in its own context. 

That the gesture achieved by introducing this concept of context 
also contains anomalies from the standpoint of usage, will be ap. 
parent. Propositions with the word no or not in them will some- 
times have to be taken affirmatively, and common usage may be 
unable to swallow this pill. But this need not trouble us greatly, 
for common usage seldom has need to decide on a precise basis 
whether a proposition is to be taken as affirmative or negative. 
For common usage, the presence of a word such as no or not is 
ordinarily a sufficient criterion; common usage is seldom if ever 
concerned with such a question as ‘‘Is Ayer’s sentence about Mt. 
Everest to be taken as affirmative or negative?’’ 

We may conclude, roughly, that although any gesture of ac- 
commodation to common usage entails anomalies, those entailed in 
the notion of context are less obnoxious than those arising from the 
criterion of specificity, since the notion of context (1) is easier to 
apply and (2) invariably results in the definite designation of a 
proposition as affirmative or negative. 

Incidentally, the idea of regarding negation as a contextual 
concept has its roots in Plato, and is, as Whitehead would hav 


said, a part of the great footnote to Plato. It will be recalled tha. 
the Eleatic Stranger suggested, in the Sophist, that ‘‘after a 
fashion’’ not-being is, while ‘‘in a sense’’ being is not *; and that 
‘‘the not-great must be said to be no less truly than the great’’® 
(Loeb translation). 


WILLIAM GERBER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Thinking and Experience. H. H. Price. London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library [1953]. v, 365 pp. 25s. 


This book continues Professor Price’s exploration of the realm 
where philosophy and psychology overlap. He is unafraid of the 
accusation of being ‘‘traditionally minded’’ and of mixing up 
philosophy and psychology. He is, rather, impatient with his 
Oxford colleagues who substitute studies of language for studies 
of what language is about. Not that he is blind to the therapy of 


5 Biateodar 76 Te ui Sv cos ore kara Te Kal Td by ad wdduy ds od Eore wy (Sophist, 
241D). 


6 Sophist, 258A. 
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analysis; his very wariness shows that. But such analysis can be 
used as a substitute for empirical inquiry, and its ostensible results 
can be a disguise for empirical conclusions or ‘‘anticipations of 
nature.’? He believes that this has occurred in writings where 
questions that could be settled only by introspection are answered 
‘as though they were linguistic. While the few citations of Ryle’s 
work are made at points where Price can agree with him, it is not 
hard to see much of the book as an oblique reply to and a direct 
escape from The Concept of Mind. 

The problem of universals is discussed in what is a model of 
exposition and dialectic. The theory of resemblance receives what 
is probably the most defensible formulation it has had. Class 
membership is determined by resemblance to a series of ‘‘standard 
objects’’ which is as close as their resemblance to each other. By 
suitable choice of standard exemplars varying degrees of re- 
semblance and extension and intension of concepts can be fixed. 
Price is able to give an answer to the question usually formulated 
(to the embarrassment of the similarity theory) as: ‘‘In what 
respect do x and y resemble each other?’’ He can answer this 
question without mentioning the quality which the proponent of 
the theory of universals says they have in common. 

Having got over this classical obstacle to the theory of re- 
semblances, Price nevertheless finds that a choice between the two 
theories cannot be made on ontological grounds. Since each one 
covers all the facts of recurrence and diversity, he takes the liberty 
of using the vocabulary of either theory, as it suits his expository 
needs. He usually finds, however, that while the language of 
universals is the simpler, it is almost always the more likely to mis- 
lead in the highly complex phenomenological studies he pursues. 
This is especially clear in his criticism of the ‘‘classical theory of 
thinking’? (Chapter X), where he is at pains to argue against its 
assumption of inspectable universals. He calls his own theory 


‘dispositional conceptualism’’ (p. 354), according to which under- © 


standing a concept means possessing a disposition to recognize the 
resemblances in question (or relevant class membership). Some 
of his arguments against ‘‘abstract ideas’’ as occurrents are as 
reminiscent of Berkeley as of Ryle’s notion of a ‘‘ category mistake. ’’ 

Recognition of an object (which Price calls ‘‘secondary recog- 
nition”? in contrast to a ‘‘primary recognition’’ of a recurring 
property of relation), while psychologically immediate and total- 
istic, is shown to involve the use of signs of what is absent. Sign 
relations are inductively established, and, like all inductive knowl- 
edge, knowledge of the relation of sign to significate may be strong 
or weak. It is the failure to consider weak significations which, in 
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Price’s view, has led to an erroneous dichotomy between intelligence 
and the use of signs. The recognition of weak signs is, he says, the 
beginning of wisdom; and in a chapter improperly called ‘‘The 
Logic of Sign Cognition’’ (it might better have been titled ‘‘The 
Cognition of Logical Signs’’) he shows how logical notions of nega. 
tion, conjunction, disjunction, and conditionality may arise in a 
sign situation. Psychologically this is the most subtle part of his 
book. 

There follows a lengthy and not too convincing criticism of the 
Ogden-Richards-Stebbing theory that symbols are a species of 
signs. The criticism is based chiefly on the alleged inadequacy of 
this theory to account for the ‘‘free’’ as opposed to the ‘‘tied” 
character of obviously symbolical thinking. There is much of value 
in this argument, especially the fine criticism of the concept of the 
‘‘natural symbol.’’ Yet the main point of the argument is not, 
in my opinion, established. The Ogden-Richards-Stebbing theory 
is allied to W. Kneale’s ‘‘thermometer view of human nature,’’ ac- 
cording to which human behavior is seen as a kind of instrument 
response to stimuli (the theory is so mechanical as not even to 
warrant the name ‘‘behavioristic’’). But this alliance seems to me 
to be far from necessary; certainly a dualistic theory would not 
be inconsistent with the Ogden-Richards-Stebbing doctrine, and 
Price has already broken Ryle’s rules often enough not to fear 
doing it at least once more. Yet most of the really effective argu- 
ments Price uses in this and the succeeding chapter seem to me to 
be directed only to the Kneale-like consequences of the theory, and 
to be valid against the theory of symbols as signs only if the con- 
nection of this theory with its alleged consequences is unbreakable. 

Chapters VIII and EX assert the existence of images and their 
functioning as symbols, inquire into the grounds of the widespread 
denial of them, and conclude that while not all symbol-thinking 
employs images, some of it does. The remaining two chapters do 
much the same job for concepts. It concludes that while concepts 
are not inspectable occurrents they are dispositions which keep 
symbols, images, and the making of ikons ‘‘on the track,’’ so that 
secondary recognitions can occur and practical behavior can be 
intelligently responsive to absent objects and events. 

This summary of Price’s conclusions has had to omit most 
evaluations of details, both of the arguments I find convincing and 
of those I do not. But I cannot refrain from mentioning one of 
each kind. There is, on the one hand, the account of how signs 
function in avoidance-situations. Such an analysis is to be found 
in Lewis, but Price has tied it in with one of his principal theses, 
to wit, that sign-use is not contrasted with but is an exquisite form 
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of intelligent behavior. And, on the other hand, the discussion 
of error seems to me to be weak because of an equivocation in the 
word ‘‘fallible.’’ ‘‘Fallible’’ may mean (1) ‘‘subject to error,’’ 
and this is its meaning in most discussions growing out of the sense- 
datum theory. But ‘‘fallible’’ may also mean (2) ‘“‘liable not to 
function.’? Thus when Price says that primary recognition is in- 
fallible as a process, yet fallible per accidens as a source of informa- 
tion about the past, he has not, I believe, proved his point against 
critics of the sense-datum theory. Before he finishes he is probably 
wiser in admitting that ‘‘noticing’’ is too elementary to be char- 
acterized as fallible or infallible (in sense one), and that it is better 
to say that primary recognition is ‘‘non-fallible.”’ 

There are the following typographical errors: p. 124, line 2, 
¢ should be y; p. 183, line 20, B should be C, line 27, B should be A; 
p. 177, line 10 from bottom, B should be A. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER Lewis Waite Beck 


Roger Bacon and His Search for a Universal Science ; a Reconsidera- 
tion of the Life and Work of Roger Bacon in the Light of His 
Own Stated Purposes. Stewart C. Easton. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. vii, 255 pp. $4.00. 


Roger Bacon, the thirteenth-century Franciscan whose Opus 
matus has many superficial resemblances to The Advancement of 
Learning written nearly four hundred years later by Francis 
Bacon, continues to fascinate historians of philosophy and to 
provoke controversy among them. In the latter decades of the 
nineteenth century, after Emil Charles wrote his pioneer biography 
of Bacon, it was customary to regard Bacon as a lonely prophet of 
modern experimental science who was ignored or persecuted by his 
benighted scholastic contemporaries. More recently he has been 
exhibited as a reactionary Augustinian who deplored the separa- 
tion of natural knowledge from revelation, and of theoretical 
science from the practical and productive arts and from magic and 
mystic experience. 

Mr. Easton’s book, based on all of Bacon’s writings, is a highly 
competent construction of Bacon’s personal history and of his 
philosophical motivation. It is in the form of a biography, which 
traces Bacon’s scholastic career as far as the evidence permits, and 
which develops a plausible hypothesis to account for the unusual 
and somewhat original doctrine which he espoused. Mr. Easton 
makes full use of the earlier writings of Bacon, edited in recent 
decades by Robert Steele and F. Delorme, as well as of the Opus 
maius, Opus minus, and the other works on which most of the earlier 
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treatments of Bacon were based. Only Theodore Crowley, 0.F.M, 
who published a study of Bacon’s theory of the soul in 1950, hag 
made full use of these earlier writings. Mr. Easton’s book is there- 
fore of substantial value by reason of its full documentation from 
all of Bacon’s works. 

The hypothesis developed by Mr. Easton may be summarized 
briefly as follows. Roger Bacon, naturally well endowed and 
distinguished as a brilliant student, made the mistake of lingering 
in the arts and of foregoing the course of theological study which 
would have enabled him to achieve first rank in the academic 
world. His belated realization of this fact, when he was too old 
and too proud to sit as a student in the theological course, em- 
bittered him and found expression in his many scornful comments 
about the prominent theologians of his time. With this door to 
success closed to him, he sought another way. The reading of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Secret of Secrets, according to Mr. Easton, 
gave him his inspiration. This book portrays a philosopher who 
knows how to unite theory with practice, to perform wonderful 
‘‘experiments’’ of practical value for Alexander the Great, and to 
integrate all the sciences and arts into a universal wisdom both 
practical and theoretical. 

Bacon’s vision of a universal science, uniting theory with prac- 
tice, mathematics with experiment, and the knowledge of sensible 
things with inner illuminations, was developed as a Christianized 
substitute for the pagan wisdom of the pseudo-Aristotle. It was 
also conceived as a method of Christian education which would 
be more integrated, more useful, and of greater certitude and 
scope, than the system prevailing in the thirteenth-century univer- 
sities. It was this vision of a universal science, both theoretical 
and practical, based partly on reason and outer experience, and 
partly on revelation and inner illuminations, which Bacon sought 
to convey to the Pope in his Opus maius. Lack of response from 
the Pope, the suspicions and persecutions by his Franciscan su- 
periors, and the discouragements of ill health and advancing age, 
apparently put an end to Bacon’s crusade and left him an obscure 
and embittered old man. 

The story, as developed with painstaking care by Mr. Easton, is 
plausible and as well documented as the meagre materials permit. 
The book is essentially a biography, and not an exposition of 
Bacon’s doctrines. It is nevertheless of value as an attempt to 
place Bacon’s philosophy in its personal and historical setting, 
and it has the virtue of showing the sense in which Bacon’s doctrine 
was genuinely original, as a quasi-secular substitute for the tradi- 
tional Augustinian conception of the ‘‘reduction of the arts to 
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theology’’ such as was expounded by St. Bonaventure in his work 
of that title. 


Diutey, TEXAS 


ErRNeEst A. Moopy 


Descartes and the Modern Mind. Apert G. A. Batz. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. xiv, 492 pp. $10.00. 


The argument of this book rests on the author’s conviction that 
the mind of Descartes was ‘‘that one mind which most richly 
expressed the forces that reshaped our intellectual tradition, that 
most significantly contributed to its direction, that most clearly 
enunciated the major themes of modernity’s development, and 
that proved to have been most prophetic concerning the con- 
sequences’’ (p. vii). The main part of the book consists in an 
elaboration of these claims. The author himself insists that in 
carrying out this purpose ‘‘meticulous attention to detail, especially 
with respect to the more ephemeral elements of doctrine, must be 
subordinated to the general plan’’ (p. viii). 

Part One, entitled ‘‘Cartesius,’’ frames the structure of the 
Cartesian argument in a form purified of the faults of Descartes’ 
particular ‘‘method and devices of expression’’ (p. 68). One may 
here explain that Professor Balz uses the Latin form of the name 
to label exposition in ‘‘the order of ideas’’ as opposed to René 
Descartes’ own ‘‘order of exposition’’ (see Ch. 7). The next part, 
entitled ‘‘René Descartes,’’ deals more closely with Descartes’ state- 
ment of the Cartesian scheme. There is an interesting discussion 
in Chapters 23 to 26 of Descartes’ difficulties in trying to modify 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic definition of soul to fit his account of 
nature and knowledge. 

These two parts occupy four fifths of the volume. Yet, as has 
been said, the main theme of the book is not an accurate study of 
the views of Descartes, but the argument for them as in some sense 
underpinning present intellectual and scientific activity. One has 
only to read again a few pages of Descartes himself to see how much 
restatement is required. Further, one needs to have some philo- 
sophical beliefs about the character of present intellectual ac- 
tivity. Professor Balz’s restatement of Descartes is controlled 
directly by Balz’s own epistemological and metaphysical beliefs. 
The voice of Cartesius speaks in the idioms of an instrumentalist. 

Professor Balz paraphrases Descartes as claiming that ‘‘the fact 
of inquiry implies a power which imposes upon inquirers the al- 
ternative of truth and falsehood’’ (p. 71). This power Descartes 
recognized under the name of Reason. As an instrumentalist the 
author raises the following question: ‘‘May not inquiry be viewed 
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as a particular way of behaving, implying a typical set of functional 
interrelations, with the thought that this set is by abstraction 
transformed into the notion of a unique power or agency’’ (p. 78), 
He answers this question by saying that ‘‘Cartesian certainties may 
not be attainable by the human mind... . By and large the well- 
attested findings of scientific inquiry must be described as de- 
pendable claims commanding universal acceptance because they 
have been tested, because they make prediction possible, and be- 
cause they are utilizable in the practical arts’’ (p. 443). In spite 
of this, Professor Balz does not believe that he needs to break with 
the Cartesian scheme. Rather ‘‘the Cartesian attitude must be 
transformed’’ (p. 448), and his method of transforming it uses 
his belief about ideas and their function in inquiry. ‘‘It is not 
the bare fact that inquiry does go on but rather the fact of its 
astounding success that suggests a point of departure’’ (p. 444). 
The point of departure is found in Balz’s account of the character 
of inquiry. 

Following the views of the late Professor John Dewey, Balz 
describes inquiry as response to tension eventuating in claims that 
‘fare efforts of accommodation to the tension’’ (p. 446). One pole 
of the tension is ‘‘a set of factors in the total existential situation 
defining the urgency and problematic character of the situation’’ 
(p. 446). ‘‘The other pole of the inquiry-tension lies in the func- 
tionally independent status of the idea’’ (p. 447). ‘‘ Apples and 
molecules may occasion the use of arithmetical ideas—but the 
computation is governed by the system of mathematical essences”’ 
(p. 448). 

Professor Balz’s account of the character and function of ideas 
in inquiry in many important respects is the same as that given 
by Dewey in his Logic, The Theory of Inquiry. Ideas constitute 
the predicate (content) which in final judgment reconstructs the 
subject (matter). The ideational content is expressed in universal 
hypothetical propositions as distinguished: from generic proposi- 
tions. (This distinction of universal and generic propositions was 
preserved from Dewey’s idealistic period. See, for example, C. 
Sigwart, Logic, translated by H. Dency, London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co., 1895, Vol. I, p. 160, for the same distinction.) 
‘‘Because the universal hypothetical propositions which constitute 
ordered discourse arise from analyses of single meanings or con- 
ceptions, their constituents sustain a necessary relation to each 
other’’ (Dewey, Logic, p. 279). For example, ‘‘there is a neces- 
sary relation between being mammalian and being cetacean such 


that a negation of the relation involves contradiction’’ (Logic, p. 
327). 
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Thus Dewey lays down as a logical ideal of generic propositions 
‘‘the formation of a set of exhaustive disjunctive propositions, such 
as ‘Metals are either ...or...or...or..., and these kinds are 
all the kinds of metal there are’’’ (Logic, p. 300). The logical 
ideal of discourse in universal propositions is a ‘‘theory which 
would prove that the existence of other metals is logically impos- 
sible, because involving contradictions’’ (Logic, p. 300). (See 
Professor May Brodbeck, ‘‘The New Rationalism: Dewey’s Theory 
of Induction,’’ this JourRNAL, Vol. XLVI, 1949, pp. 780-791, for 
further discussion of this.) Of course Dewey warns us that ‘‘no 
actual judgment really satisfies the ideal conditions’’ (Logic, p. 
327). Nevertheless until we find a universal hypothetical proposi- 
tion that gives ‘‘the reason why the traits are conjoined, . . . final 
judgment is not reached. ... The conjugate connection of the 
factual and conceptual subject-matters of judgment .. . indicate 
... the logical conditions to be satisfied. It represents a limiting 
ideal’? (Logic, p. 327). This logical ideal, as Professor Balz 
shows, is fundamentally Cartesian. 

Professor Balz like Dewey never surrenders the Cartesian goal. 
‘‘In the ideal case, there would emerge in time a claim in accord 
with ideas and a conformity so assured that the search for cer- 
tainty in a science has ended triumphantly’’ (p. 455). This may 
not occur, but ‘‘where inquiry does not arrive at Cartesian cer- 
tainties, it arrives at Cartesian images of Nature and its apportion- 
ments, at Cartesian as-ifs or myths’’ (p. 457). Balz is prepared 
to agree with Descartes that ‘‘scientifie inquiry proceeds upon 
the faith that there is an objective order of things that enjoy 
existence quite independently of the inquirer’s experience of them”’ 
(p. 463). On this last point he seems to have parted company 
with Dewey’s avowed renunciation of antecedent reality. Yet 
Balz has not affirmed that he knows what this antecedent reality 
is like. He asks: ‘‘How could an image of Nature, unless it be an 
imitation of Nature and not a sheer fiction, serve as a means of 
arriving at a Cartesian certainty?’’ (p. 466). We are not told, 
however, what the difference is between an image and an imitation. 
Nor does he specify the matter any further by adding that ‘‘scien- 
tific objects .. . can be neither mere fictions nor realistic representa- 
tions of what science seeks to know about’’ (p. 466). It is unlikely 
that the reviewer misunderstands these passages, even though 
Professor Balz conforms to the instrumentalist epistemology suf- 
ficiently to declare at some length that ‘‘in the end the final referent 
is the enjoyed cosmos and the scene of testings and verifications is 
the world of acquaintance’’ (p. 476). For the very same point was 
discussed in a recent exchange of letters between Professor Balz 
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and the late Professor Dewey (‘‘A Letter to Mr. Dewey concerning 
His Doctrine of Possibility, Published together with his Reply,” 
this JourNAL, Vol. XLVI, 1949, pp. 313-342). 

_ The reviewer is prepared to reject this account of the ideational 
element in judgment and the distinction between universal and 
generic propositions. Final settlement requires the issue to be 
argued out at length, but it is hard to see how the rejection of the 
view that ‘‘conceptual meanings . . . are resolved into characters 
that are necessarily interrelated just because they are an analysis 
of a single conception’’ (Logic, p. 343) would in any way be in- 
consistent with their function as instruments. Milton Mayeroff, 
in ‘‘The Nature of Propositions in John Dewey’s ‘Logic’: A Reply 
to Miss Brodbeck’’ (this Journau, Vol. XLVII, 1950, pp. 353-358), 
lays all the emphasis on generic propositions in his desire to avoid 
the charge of rationalism. He does not appear to feel that Dewey’s 
account of wniversal propositions is indispensable. In any case, 
it is the reviewer’s belief that a far more detailed and adequate 
account of just how they function would be possible if we do not 
suppose that ‘‘An electric current is equal to the potential differ. 
ence divided by the resistance’’ affirms ‘‘the equivalence of con- 
ceptual contents’’ (Logic, p. 315). Most importantly, Professor 
Balz’s adherence to the Cartesian ideal depends on this account of 
ideas. Without it he could not continue his adherence and still 
preserve his instrumentalist principles. 

It will be plain from this brief discussion that this book is not 
aimed at novices. Nor does it possess the clarity of Professor 
George Boas’ discussion of Descartes’ unstated beliefs in ‘‘The 
Role of Protophilosophies in Intellectual History’’ (this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XLV, 1948, pp. 673-684). Consequently the reader would 
be wrong to look to this book for any direct assistance in reading 
the writings of Descartes. The weakness of the book lies in the 
failure to discuss Descartes on his own terms and to explicitly 
contrast his views with instrumentalism. History of philosophy 
is never so dull as when written by a man who has no philosophical 
convictions himself. It is good, therefore, that Professor Balz 
has his convictions. Still it is not fair to treat the subject of your 
study as a man who agreed with you, but could not express himself 
clearly enough for everyone to see it. Nevertheless, as a treat 
ment of Descartes by an instrumentalist it possesses considerable 
interest and helps throw into relief certain otherwise under-en- 
phasized features of both systems. 


Wiuuiam H. Hay 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Meaning. RF. J. Spilsbury: Dispositions and Phenomenalism, 
D. Mitchell: Privileged Utterances. J. Hartnack: Free Will 
and Decision. E. W. Hall: On Describing Describing. P. 7 - 
Landsberg: On Heterological Paradoxes. 

THE MoprrNn ScHootman. Vol. XXX, No. 4, May 1953. James ¥. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Peter A. Bertocci of Boston University has been 
appointed to succeed Professor Edgar S. Brightman as the Borden 
Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy. 





Assistant Professor George Berry of Princeton University has 


accepted a position as Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Boston 
University. 





Associate Professor Richard M. Millard of Boston University 


has been appointed to act as chairman of the Department of Phi- 
losophy. 





One of the most important issues of the day is the position 
and significance of the intellectual in contemporary life. Im- 
pressed with this fact the American Studies Association is plan- 
ning a two-day conference on various aspects of the question, the 
conference topic being ‘‘The Role of the Intellectual in a Demo- 
eratic Society.’’ It will be held in the Library of Congress on 
November 27 and 28, 1953, Friday and Saturday after Thanks- 
giving. At the four sessions there will be explorations and discus- 
sions of the intellectual as he has developed in history, aided in 
the growth of democratic concepts, flourished in the tradition of 
American freedom, contributed to spiritual, humanistic, and scien- 
tific values. 

More details of the conference will be released as plans mature. 
Comments and inquiries are invited by the Chairman: Edward N. 
Waters, Music Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 











